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THE AMERICAN NOVEL. 








I was deeply interested in the article in THE 
AUTHOR, entitled “ A Plea for the Minor Nov- 
elist,” and while the views of the writer are 
carefully considered, and her conclusion true, 
as far as it goes, yet there is much to be said 
upon the same subject and its kindred topic, 
and I am much indebted to Miss Mathews for 
her highly suggestive article, in enabling me to 
formulate clearly some thoughts of my own 
upon the subject of The American Novel. 

Studying the matter carefully in all its 
breadth and bearings, must we not yield at 
last to the conviction that not only has she 
novel never been written, but it never will be, 
it never can be, — and why? 

Because we are a nation of nations, a gather- 
ing of races who still zealously keep their race- 
lines drawn tightly about them, who guard 
their Germanism, their Judaism, their languages 
and descent as Spanish, French, Scandinavian, 


or Polish, by every means they can utilize. The 
history of the world never had to deal with 
such a country, where the blue-eyed, fair-haired 
Norseman is cheek-by-jowl with the ebony, 
flat-nosed Ethiopian, and the son of the Celes- 
tial kingdom stands ready to enter the kitchen 
of the New Englander as cook or laundryman, 
as the occasion may demand, while the sons 
and daughters of the red men sit in docile 
attention under the ministration of the children 
of the pale face. Even the universal genius of 
a Shakespeare could not, in any book, do jus- 
tice to all the characters, conditions, types, and 
localities, which, notwithstanding their be- 
wildering diversity, are as truly American in 
one instance as in another. 

We have our Howells and our Bret Harte; 
our “ Breadwinners ” and our “ Gilded Age”; 
our “Hoosier Schoolmaster” and _ our 
“Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains ” 
our “ Grandissimes” and our “ Ramola”; our 
“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and our “Anne”; and 
in each we have just a slice of the great Ameri- 
can aggregation. Any one novelist, no matter 
what his breadth or depth, his culture, acquired 
or inherited, or even his genius, could not 
reach out his mental vision from Maine to Ore- 
gon, from Florida to California, and gather all 
the enclosure into the kaleidoscopic space of a 
novel; he would have to give us a novel for 
each group, just as the old unapproachable 
master has given us a drama for each set of 
characters; even he, who has delineated all men 
and women, and pictured all ages, has not done 
so in the compass of one book. 

We shall always have plenty of novelists and 
plenty of novels; then do not let us walk over 
them, “ striking the stars with our high heads,” 
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looking for that American Novel that has never 
been written, and never will be until centuries 
have passed away, and it has become only a 
dim tradition in the minds of all Americans as 
to whether their forefathers were of Russia 
or China, ‘Germany, Ireland, Spain, Sweden, 
or Africa, or whether they were white, black, 
red, or yellow, or conversed in French or 
Choctaw. 

When a day’s travel in vehicles propelled by 
some giant, tractable, but as yet unknown, 
force of nature, will take the traveller from 
Boston to San Francisco, and when the visitor 
from Oregon will find the evening paper of his 
own city at the breakfast table of his relatives 
in Florida the next morning, and the Rocky 
Mountain miner looks in at the Bostonian 
daily and uses the same language as his breth- 
ren of the East, then men may begin to dream 
of the possible advent of the American novel- 
ist who is to write the great American Novel. 

Margaret H. Lawless. 


ToLepo, Ohio. 


ge ea 
AN ALARMING FEATURE OF FICTION. 

Is our fiction truly realistic? If it be, it con- 
tains features alarming to the student of social 
life. The most striking of these is the attitude 
of the maiden toward her lover. 

In the days of the old romantic school of 
novelists, coyness was the chief feminine charm, 
an attribute never to be sufficiently admired by 
these worshippers of the fair sex. The Aman- 
das, Harriets, Ruths, and Lauras—gentle crea- 
tures, dissolving in tears on all occasions —took 
alarm at the slightest approach to love-making, 
and fled bashfully to the neighboring arbor, or 
to some equally convenient and romantic spot. 
The lover’s addresses were heard in silence, 
with down-cast eyes, blushing cheeks; and when 
the fair damsel was pressed for a reply, she al- 
ways responded in the negative, and only after 
repeated urgings maintained the silence taken 
for consent. 

Imagine what the feelings of these old-time 
novelists would be could they see the demon- 
strative young female who has usurped the place 
of their ideals—the loud-voiced, muscular 
young woman, perfected by years of co-educa- 
tion, lawn tennis, and boating! 


This latter-day heroine flings herself impetu- 
ously upon her choice of the lords of creation, 
and when he resists her charms and delays put- 
ting the momentous question, she engages in 
his pursuits, and at the proper moment either 
flings herself under his horse’s hoofs, embarks 
on the open sea in the face of a coming storm, 
or “ buries her nose in his shoulder,” and offers 
herself in the most guileless and engaging 
fashion. ; 

Did the innocent heroines of the olden times 
de such things, and were the old romancers 
blinded by their charms? Or is it the out- 
growth of our modern spirit of progress, an 
earnest of what is to be “in Bellamy’s times” ? 
Do our young women really follow the example 
of the Annes, Pollys, and Eves of the magazine 
stories, or are the Annes, Pollys, and Eves 
copying the manners of our young women? It 


is a question worthy of attention. 
Kate Milner. 


Rockport, Ind. 





> 


THE LITERATURE OF DISCONTENT. 


Dante, in his history of that wonderful pilgrim- 
age through the abode of departed spirits, tells us 
that he passed a black, silent pool lying sullenly 
among the shadows. No ripple stirred upon the 
sombre waters, no wave curled its bright lip; but 
bubbles arose ceaselessly to the surface and broke 
there, one by one. And from below, amid the 
slime and ooze, ascended forever faint, stifled 
sounds of lamentation, — the voices of those who 
had been “ dark and sad within them ” during their 
days on earth, unthankful for the warmth of the 
sunshine and the blessed blue of the sky. 

Dante’s awful vision has lost much of its power 
to terrify; otherwise, the writers of the present day. 
might tremble for their ultimate fate. They seem, 
like Georgiana Podsnap, to “hate everybody and 
wish everybody was dead.” They wade neck-deep 
in the Slough of Despond, and beckon us to follow. 
This is an age of depressing books. To be jovial 
is considered a sign of intellectual mediocrity, of 
bovine unsensitiveness. The proper thing is to clap 
on the extinguisher suddenly, and leave your read- 
ers darkling, without a gleam of hope to light the 
pathway farther. Tried by the modern standard, 
Dickens, who was the friend of mirth, would be 
considered a buffoon, and Thackeray, once called 
cynic, would be rated as the veriest sentimentalist. 
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We are always in the lecture room, and must not 
laugh, under any consideration. Sometimes the 
subject of discourse is religious doubt, or social 
‘ethics; or perhaps the dée humaine is dissected 
under our eyes; but in all cases the same gravity 
of demeanor is essential. There is an increasing 
tendency to regard the earth as a prison-house, and 
existence, in the words ot Edgar Saltus, as “an 
immense, an unnecessary affliction,” — until the 
only wise course seems to be to find the edge of the 
world and jump off into space. 

The hopelessness of life and the dark uncertainty 
of death are themes upon which our English-speak- 
ing writers perform numberless variations. And 
the smaller scribes, following dutifully in the mas- 
ter’s footsteps, subdue their smug countenances 
into the appropriate expression of gloom, and don 
the “inky cloak” with as authentically tragic an air 
as they can muster. Is there any note of cheer in 
the voices that come to us from the vast steppes of 
Russia,—from the ancient cities and the great, 
soughing forests where many nightingales_ sing? 
The country which has been called “gay, witty, 
laughter-loving France” gives us the atrocities of 
Catulle Mendes, the brutality of Zola, the cold 
cynicism of Maupassant, the insidious melancholy 
of Bourget, the stern hopelessness of Flaubert. In 
their books we see the triumphs of baseness exem- 
plified in the lives of those who have been classified 
» by a French writer as the “struggleforlifeur” and 
the “jeune homme qui ne fait rien.” Tbsen, forcible 
and audacious, yet inconsistent, battle-ax in hand, 
slashes right and left at established codes. The 
tragedies of heredity, the inevitable ghosts of past 
sins, the suppression of the individual by hamper- 
ing conventionalities, the tyranny of traditional 
religion, these are the subjects that engage his pen. 

With one class of thinkers the influence of the 
age produces a curious kind of paralysis; and of 
this class, Amiel, whose journal is one of the sad- 
dest books of our time, stands as the type. He might 
have chosen as his motto the sentence: “A force 
de songer, Je n'ai plus rien a dire.’ Constant 
introspection, the inveterate enemy of action, pre- 
vented any output that might have aided or 
enlightened the world. He searched his mind 
ceaselessly, as with a dark lantern, turning his ideas 
over and over, until, to his supersensitive fancy, 
they seemed tarnished and worthless; and then he 
thrust them back in despair. He drained the 
“questioning cup” to the dregs. His “deep dis- 
content with life’* was an outgrowth of his higher 
nature. Thethought of acting decisively wrought 
terror within him; he dreaded to make a forward 


movement lest he should fall short of his own 
standard. His was, indeed, 
— the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn. 

It was never his lot to touch that strange, bright 
ideal he sought. If he glimpsed at it sometimes, 
among the shadows, he cried, like Flaubert’s 
Sphinx, “ /c?, Chimere, arréte-toi!” but the flying 
shape still answered, “ Von, jamais !”—and the 
dreamer was left alone once more in the silence of 
the desert. ‘“ Withered leaves” he called the days 
of his life. No man better understood his own 
weaknesses : — 

The want of simple-faith, the indecision which springs from 
distrust of self, tend to make all my personal life a matter of 
doubt and uncertainty. I am afraid of the subjective life; and 
recoil from every enterprise, demand, or promise which may 
oblige me to realize myself; I feel a terror of action, and am 
only at ease in the impersonal, disinterested, and objective life 
of thought. The timidity springs from the exces- 
sive development of the reflective power which has almost 
destroyed in me all spontaneity, impulse, and instinct, — and, 
therefore, all boldness and confidence. It seems 
to me that it is really distrust, incurable doubt of the future, a 
sense of the justice, not of the goodness, of God, —in short, 
unbelief, which is my misfortune and my sin. 

And so this deep-brained scholar with the poet’s 
heart lived barren and sterile; leaving only his 
matchless journal — infinitely sad in its revelation 
of lost possibilities — to prove what he might have 
achieved. 

The gloom of the materialistic writers is of an- 
other nature; it is the revulsion of feeling that 
follows a saturnalia, — disgust after debauch. De- 
claring that man has no to-morrow, they set to 
work, in their own fashion, to make the most of 
to-day. Ignoring everything in human nature that 
aspires, they worship the beast in man, — the “ man- 
swine” wallowing in the mire. Everywhere they 
show us “sense quenching soul.” They turn their 
eyes from the rainbow vision written across the 
skies to the filth of the pig-stye, and say, “This is 
all of life!” The struggle for existence, as repre- 
sented by them, is not like the battling of wild 
beasts, which has at least the savage nobility of 
Strength ; but, rather, like the horrible writhing and 
rending of the lowest forms of life, seen through 
the microscope. In common consistency, these wise 
men should be happy; yet their to-day, for all its 
clatter, is not even merry. Pleasures and dissipa- 
tions and all the ingenuities of vice outworn, at 
last we find them sitting, grim and gray, amid the 
débris of the feast; muttering complaints against _ 
the emptiness and hollowness of life. 

These are the children of the century, and when 
the crisis has passed, and humanity has adjusted 
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itself to the new conditions, men will look back and 
wonder, scarce understanding such outcries of de- 
spair and revolt. Yet, insome minds, the pervading 
melancholy that marks our time is no restless petu- 
lance, but an honest discontent with the pain, and 
evil, and suffering that seem irremediable. Disen- 
chanted dreamers, fearing that they have been 
dispossessed of heaven, they wander lost and home- 
less upon earth. They would hope, but can only 
doubt. But if pain and sorrow cannot be removed 
from the world, the sufferings entailed thereby can 
at least be alleviated ; and in this the humblest in- 
dividual may bear his part. Robert Browning 
offered a simple cure for our modern unrest when 


he said : — 
Let things be — not seem ; 
I counsel rather, — do, and nowise dream. 


— Julie K. Wetherill in the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat. 


2 


A PLEA FOR SHORT NOVELS. 





A well-known editor of a weekly paper, in con- 
gratulating the author of a successful novel, made 
the following remark: “I like your story exceed- 
ingly. I only wish it had been three times as long.” 
If it had been so, that critic editor would probably 
have passed the author by, on the other side of the 
street, with a distant bow. The very quality that 
attracted attention and made the novel a success 
was not aplea for more of the same story, but for 
another creation from the same pen. Maurice 
Thompson, in his defence of American criticism, 
scores English critics for tagging upon the hem of 
the French, and giving their constituency second- 
hand opinions. Whatever English critics may have 
plagiarized in the very way of ideas from across the 
“narrow seas,” they have omitted to borrow from 
their French neighbors the flail of sarcasm which 
might lash the three-volumed novels forever issuing 
from the British press. It seems to be more than 
a coincidence that the nations that grow torpid 
on stout and beer keep up an irresistible de- 
mand for novels by the pound. “He who drinks 
beer thinks beer.” English publishers say that it 
does not pay to bring out single-volumed stories. 
Are their patrons insulted by not getting the 
proper ponderosity for their money's worth ? 

Now, the time is coming abroad, and is at hand 
in this country, when literature is not to be sold by 
the ream, but by the quality of its texture. The 
successful American novelist must concentrate his 
plot into some form that can be digested in three or 
four sittings at most. Weare notin the mood to 
approach novels conscientiously, like Miss Repplier’s 


charming old gentleman whose daughter had sent 
him Tolstoi’s “ War and Peace” as a thing that ad 
to be read. “She said I must be sure to read it. - 
But,” — this with a sudden sense of gratitude and 
deliverance, — “thank heaven! one volume was lost 
on the way.” 

An author should be able to tell his tale in a book 
of from three to five hundred pages, 16mo. A 
taste educated by such a master as Guy de Maupas- 
sant will teach us what-we want. It will not toler- 
ate a digression that is not articulated to the plot 
and movement of the narrative. The tender de- 
scriptions of sunsets and scenery, so dear to the 
soul of the writer, can better serve dished up:as an 
independent ode to spring than as padding to a 
novel. The very nervousness of our national life, 
that demands the dollar cash for the minute spent, 
has much to do with the creation of the short novel. 
Edward Everett Hale has done some fine work in 
this direction, too classic for us to forget. In 
“ Looking Backward,” Mr. Bellamy had two things, 
an ideal and an illustration. He then told his story 
in quick language, and its popularity is due to the 
vigorous terseness of the execution, as well as to its. 
motif. “John Ward, Preacher,” is another recent 
illustration of the success of a short novel. Four 
hundred pages are ample space wherein to horrify 
readers with the doctrines of eternal punishment 
and infant damnation. It is safe to say that 
“ Robert Elsmere ” would have had a longer popu- 
larity had it been a shorter book. Probably the 
high-water mark of Charles Reade’s art was 
reached in “Christie Johnstone” and “ Peg Wof- 
fington.” Posterity has pronounced the “ Scarlet. 
Letter” Hawthorne’s greatest romance, and “ Silas 
Marner” is claimed by many critics to be George 
Eliot’s most finished production. These are not 
long tales. Whether or no it was the direct effect 
of opium in both cases, — Coleridge as well as De 
Quincey confessed himself “nauseated” with his 
productions as soon as they were finished. Accord- 
ing to De Quincey, Coleridge could not be induced 
to put his pen again to anything he had once laid 
aside. In the instance of these two, brevity of 
work may have been a pathological necessity — who 
knows? Now, there is no harder thing to produce 
than the short story, what is known as the “ maga- 
zine’’ story. Where writers of ambitious novels 
are as plentiful as cowslips in spring, the eminent 
short-story writers of the day can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. The art of construction is 
the highest in fiction production, and that art is put 
to its mettle by compression. Few command it. 
The failure of so many authors in this department 
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is due, not so much to the lack of inventiveness — 
for there ave “new plots left” —as to the neglect 
of hard, digging work. Drudgery is always the 
price of permanent success. The first “hit” is the 
most dangerous thing that can happen to a young 
author. It is the test of character. A successful 
first book is more likely to ruin than “make” the 
writer. Philip James Bailey, who at the age of 
twenty-three produced his first and greatest poem, 
“Festus,” lived to a good old age, and, although he 
continued to scribble colloquial satires and the like, 
exhausted his nature upon this one effort. A 
“hit ” is well enough, but one rarely hits twice in 
the same ring of the target. The sequels and suc- 
cessors to “Helen’s Babies,” “She,” and other 
popular stories argue that self-imitation is fatal. 
The novelist must not shirk. Hard work does it, 
after all. One of the most celebrated physicians in 
the country, himself a successful novelist, wrote to 
a literary friend: “I have done some work in my 
‘time. I thought I knew what it was. I never un- 
dertook anything equal to the toil of writing this 
book. I rewrote the first chapter five times.” 

Ideals and ideas are what the ‘people demand. 
These must be expressed in a popularform. They 
must move us into a higher life. The short novel 
has become the consecrated vehicle of nineteenth 
century thought. Woe unto the scribes that pros- 
titute the novel as a carrier of filth! It were better 
that Zola and Tolstoi had never been born than that 
they had inundated society with nastiness and scum, 
feebly disguised under the plea of education. George 
Eliot always had a lofty aim. Mr. Howells retrieves 
himself by the obvious moral he intends to convey. 
In the tidal-wave of summer trash issuing from a 
hundred presses, we plead for the novel of pith and 
point. Let this moral weapon be as shoft as the 
Roman sword, that never engaged except at close 
quarters, and surprised while it pierced. — Rev. 
Herbert D. Ward, in the Boston Traveller. 


MISTAKES OF GREAT CRITICS. 


Horace Walpole called Dante “extravagant, 
absurd, disgusting; in short, a Methodist parson in 
Bedlam!” Samuel Pepys, Esq., thought “ Othello ” 
a “ mean thing ”; and “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
“the most insipid, ridiculous play I ever saw in my 
life.” Bacon’s “ Jnstauratio Magna” was described 
by an eminent contemporary as “the silliest of 
printed books.” Hacket, in his “Life of Lord 
Keeper Williams,” calls Milton “a pretty school- 
boy scribbler ”; and another contemporary spoke 
of him as “the author of a profane and lascivious 
poem called ‘ Paradise Lost.’ ” 





Surely the record of the past aberrations even of 
illustrious critics should teach every earnest man 
that he need not be afraid to hold his own. Dr. 
Johnson was looked up to. as the literary dictator 
of his day, yet he said of the author of “ An Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard”: “ Sir, he was dull in a 
new way, and that made many people call him 
great.” And, shrewd as he was, Horace Walpole 
had nothing better to say of Dr. Johnson than that 
“he was a babbling old woman. Prejudice, and 
bigotry, and pride, and presumption, and arrogance 
are the hags that brew his ink.” Of Horace Wal- 
pole in his turn, and of his play “The Mysterious 
Mother,” which Byron so extravagantly admired, 
Coleridge remarked that “no one with a spark of 
true manliness, of which Horace Walpole had none, 
could have written that most disgusting and detes- 
table composition that ever came from the hand of 
man.” Of Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner” even 
his friend Southey said: “It is the clumsiest at- 
tempt at German simplicity I ever saw.” De Quincey 
was eloquent and learned, but he thought that 
“even Caliban in his drunkenness never shaped an 
idol more weak and hollow than modern Germany 
has set up for its worship in the person of Goethe.” 
We all know how Coleridge was abused like a pick- 
pocket ; how Shelley was almost goaded to mad- 
ness; how the Quarterly Review (March, 1828) 
said that the poems of Keats had been received 
“with an all but universal roar of laughter,” and 
how the young poet was brutally told “to go back 
to his gallipots ”; how Jeffrey began his article on 
Wordsworth with “ This will never do,” called his 
poems “a tissue of moral and devotional ravings.” 
Some of us are old enough to remember how the 
most powerful journal of the period mixed up its 
criticism of one of the noblest and tenderest poems 
of the present day — “ In Memoriam ” — with sneers 
at “the Amaryllis of the Chancery Bar”; and to 
recall the violent diatribes which were expended on 
the poem of “Maud.” Mrs. Barrett Browning’s 
“ Aurora Leigh ” lives by its intrinsic worth, though 
“foul words were used to blacken, and stupid wick- 
edness to strangle it.” Mr. Browning was over and 
over again insulted and browbeaten by hosts of 
critics for fifty years. He himself told me how any 
recognition of him was probably retarded for twenty 
years by the sheer accident of his receiving for one 
of his early poems two words, “ pure balderdash,” 
in place of an elaborate and appreciative essay on 
the poem by John Stuart Mill, which would have 
been inserted by the editor with equal readiness if 
the previous review had not appeared. I would 
rather have written “ Proverbial Philosophy ” — 
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though I never admired more than two lines in it — 
than have shared in the common baseness of 
incessantly heaping insult on a defenceless and 
amiable man, who, like the rest of us, may have 
had his foibles, but who had done his little best in 
life. 

Truth compels me to say that I have seen but 
few reviews from which I could learn the least in- 
formation or adopt the most significant hint; and, 
like every one else, I have sometimes been criticised 
in a manner which reflects dishonor on the critic 
only. But, though I think with Mr. Ruskin that 
‘“‘a bad critic is probably the most mischievous 
person in the world,” not even against the least 
honorable of them all do I cherish a particle of 


rancor.— Archdeacon Farrar, in The Forum for. 


May. 


— 


LITERARY SHIBBOLETHS. 


But there is always a little assortment of literary 
shibboleths, whose names we con over with careful 
glibness, that we may assert our intimacy in hours 
of peril; nor should we, in justice, be censured very 
severely for doing what is too often with us, as with 
the Ephraimites, a deed of simple self-defence. 

These passwords of culture, although their func- 
tions remain always the same, vary greatly with 
each succeeding generation; and, as they make 
room in turn for one another, they give to the true 
and modest lovers of an author a chance to enjoy 
him in peace. Wordsworth is now, for example, 
the cherished friend of a tranquil and happy band, 
who read him placidly in green meadows or by their 
own firesides, and forbear to trouble themselves 
about the obstinate blindness of the disaffected. 
But there was a time when battles royal were fought 
over his fame, owing principally, if not altogether, 
to the insulting pretensions of his followers. It 
was then considered a correct and seemly thing to 
vaunt his peculiar merits, as if they reflected a 
shadowy grandeur upon all who praised them, very 
much in the spirit of the little Australian boy who 
said to Mr. Froude, “ Don’t you think the harbor of 
Sydney does us great credit?” To which the his- 
torian’s charactistic reply was, “It does, my dear, 
if you made it.” Apart from the prolonged and 
pointless discussion oi "Wordsworth’s admirable 
moral qualities, “as though he had been the candi- 
date for a bishopric,” there was always a delicately 
implied claim on the part of his worshippers that they 
possessed finer preceptions than their neighbors, 
that they were in some incomprehensible way open 
to influences which revealed nothing to less subtle 


and discriminating souls. The same tone of heart- 
felt superiority is noticeable among the very ardent 
admirers of Robert Browning, who seem to be 
perpetually offering thanks to Heaven that they are 
not as other men, and who evince a gentle, but 
humiliating, contempt for their uninitiated fellow- 
creatures; while Ibsen’s fervent devotees dwell on 
the mountain-tops apart. 

There is always a certain satisfaction to a gener- 
ous soul in the sight of a fellow-mortal so thoroughly 
enjoying the altitude to which he believes he has 
risen. 

Let us sit on the thrones 
In a purple sublimity, 
And grind down men’s bones 
To a pale unanimity. 


In reading the recently published letters © of 
Edward Fitzgerald, we cannot fail to be struck 
with the amount of unmixed pleasure he derived 
from his books, merely because he approached 
them with such instinctive honesty and singleness 
of purpose. He was perfectly frank in his satisfac- 
tion, and he was wholly innocent of any didactic 
tendency. Those subjects which he confessed he 
enjoyed because he only partly understood them, 
“just as the old women love sermons,” he refrained 
from interpreting to his friends; those “large, still 
books,” like ‘Clarissa Harlowe,” for which he 
shared all Tennyson’s enthusiasm,he forbode to urge 
upon less leisurely readers. And what a world of 
meaning in that single line, ‘‘ For human delight, 
Shakespeare, Cervantes, and Scott !” For human de- 
light! The words sound like a caress ; a whole sunny 
vista opens before us; idleness and pleasure lure us 
gently on; a warm and mellow atmosphere sur- 
rounds us; we are invited, not driven, to be happy. 
I cannot but compare Fitzgerald reading Scott “ for 
human delight,” in the quiet winter evenings, with 
a very charming old gentleman whom I recently 
saw working conscientiously —so I thought — 
through Tolstoi’s “‘ War and Peace.” He sighed a 
little when he spoke to me, and held up the book 
for inspection. “My daughter-in-law sent it to 
me,” he explained, resignedly, “and said I must be 
sure to read it. But,”—this with a sudden sense 
of gratitude and deliverance, — “thank Heaven! 
one volume was lost on the way.” Now, we have 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s word for it that the English- 
men of to-day, “those poor islanders,” indeed, are 
better acquainted with “Anna Karenina” than 
with ‘“‘ The Fortunes of Nigel,” and we cannot well 
doubt the assertion in view of the too manifest 
regret with which it is uttered. But then nobody 
reads “The Fortunes of Nigel” because he has 
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been told to read it, nor because his neighbors are 
reading it, nor because he wants to say that he has 
read it. 

The hundred and one excellent reasons for be- 
coming acquainted with Tolstoi or Ibsen resolve 
themselves into a single motive when we turn to 
Scott. It is “for human delight” or nothing. And 
if, even to children, this joy has grown somewhat 
tasteless of late years, I fear the reason lies in their 
lack of healthy unconsciousness. They are taught 
so much they did not use to know about the cor- 
rect standing of authors, they are so elaborately 
directed in their recreations as well as in their 
studies, that the old simple charm of self-forgetful 
absorption in a book seems well-nigh lost to them. 
It is not very encouraging to see a bright little girl 
of ten making believe she enjoys Miss Austen’s 
novels, and to hear her mother’s complacent com- 
ments thereon, when we realize how exclusively the 
fine, thin perfection of Miss Austen’s work appeals 
to the mature observation of men and women, and 
how utterly out of harmony it must be with the 
crude judgment and expansive ideality of a child. 
I am willing to believe that these abnormally 
clever little people, who read grown-up books so 
conspicuously in public, love their Shakespeares, 
and their Grecian histories, and their “Idylls of 
the King.” I have seen literature of the delicately 
elusive order, like ‘‘ The Marble Faun,” and “ Elsie 
Venner,” and “Lamia,” devoured with a wistful 
eagerness that plainly revealed the awakened im- 
agination responding with quick delight to the 
sweet and subtle charm of mystery. But I am im- 
pelled to doubt the attractiveness of Thackeray to 
the youthful mind, even when I have just been 
assured that “ Henry Esmond” is “a lovely story” ; 
and I am still more sceptical as to Miss Austen’s 
marvellous hair-strokes conveying any meaning at 
all to the untrained faculties of a child. Can it be 
that our boys and girls have learned from Emerson 
and Carlyle not to wish to be amused? Or is 
genuine amusement so rare that, like Mr. Payn’s 
young friend, they have grown reconciled to a pre- 
tended sensation, and strive dutifully to make the 
most of it?» Alas, such pretenses are not always 
the facile things they seem, and if a book is ever to 
become a friend to either young or old, it must be 
treated with that simple integrity on which all last- 
ing amity is built. “Read, not to contradict and 
confute,” says Lord Bacon, “not to believe and 
take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse ” ; 


and, in the delicate irony of this advice, we discern ° 


the satisfaction of the philosopher in having de- 
prived the mass of mankind of the only motives 


n 


which prompt them to read at all. — Agnes Repplier, 
in the Atlantic for May. 





HOW TO WRITE NOVELS. 


The first serious attempt of the novice should be 
what is called a one-volume story. That is to say, 
a story which may be told in about sixty thousand 
words, and may be divided into about fifteen or 
twenty chapters —the latter for choice, because the 
division into short rather than long chapters is a 
sovereign specific for the common tendency to 
sprawl, and instructs, moreover, in the arrangement 
of the incidents. It also makes it necessary to find 
those incidents. Our student, if she cannot invent 
incidents, had better retire at once. The compara- 
tive brevity of a one-volume story compels to clear- 
ness, what the French call “netteé,” not only in 
style, but also in the brain. Thus a three-volume 
novel may have a second, more or less connected 
with the leading plot; but a short story must not. 
There must be a single group, and no more en- 
gaged upon one continuous sequence of events, all 
gradually leading up to the final tableau. The 
attention must not be diverted by the introduction 
of any character or any incident not wanted for the 
story. Each chapter must sensibly advance the 
story; there must be no digressions. 

But first, what is the story to be? 

This is a very important question. It is now a 
common-place that all the stories have been told. 
That is, perhaps, true, but I doubt it. The stories 
which one reads in papers and in old parish records 
are sometimes new. I once, for instance, found a 
new story which had never been told before in any 
work of fiction in the history of a certain parish. 
But new stories are rare. Let it be granted, there- 
fore, as a postulate, that our young novelist is 
going to tell a story which will not be quite new. 

Let us sit down and seriously incline to the con- 
sideration of the story. Is it possible to make one 
in cold blood, or does one spring ready made and 
complete in all its parts from the brain? 

I think my student will find in her brain nothing 
but shadows, echoes, and memories of stories she 
has read. The effort to extract from among these 
occupants something new and useful will probably 
lead her after a time to content herself with old 
materials. It is a temptation; it is the broad way, 


_ and it leadeth to destruction. 


Let us forget the echoes and memories, and dis- 
cuss the subject from the beginning. 

Will you have a story of crime? Why not? 
The novelist of crime has a path before him of 
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much greater safety than that which lies before his 
brethren. For if he knows his business, he always 
interests. A murder, for instance, with the crimi- 
nal unknown to the reader, but slowly, surely traced 
and tracked, may be most exciting. Yet the hand 
that writes such a novel must be strong. To be 
weak in such work as this makes it contemptible. 
There are, however, many other kinds of crimes 
besides murder. But he who writes of them must 
be well acquainted with criminal law, with the 
procedure of courts, with the methods of detec- 
tives, and with all kinds of things of which girls, as 
a rule, are profoundly ignorant. 

Shall it be a story of former times? Let those 
who wish to write of ancient days hesitate. For 
years of work are wanted—years of reading — 
before it is possible to reproduce, even with 
approximate fidelity, the time, the talk, the ideas of 
former times. I who speak have written of the 
eighteenth century; my shelves are crammed with 
eighteenth century literature. Here are novels, 
not Fielding’s and Smollet’s only, but the unknown, 
the obscure, dead-and-gone novels — unspeakably 
tedious; there are essays, not Addison’s and John- 
son’s only, but the long-forgotten essays, feeble and 
foolish. Here are poems that fell still-born from 
the press; there are voyages and travels, biogra- 


phies, geographies, school-books—every kind of 
book; a worthless collection, save to him who 


studies them with a purpose. Him they reward. 
He will get from one the real talk of society; from 
another the setting out of a dinner-table and the 
order of the dishes; from a third the hours of the 
daily life, and so forth. It is in the worst novels, 
somehow, that these details may generally be found. 
Will a young novelist have the courage to face all 
this labor? Had George Eliot seriously under- 
taken it, for instance, ‘‘ Romola” would have been 
not only a wonderful study of character and pas- 
sion common to all ages, but a real and faithful pic- 
ture of the time. But as a picture of the time the 
work falls immeasurably below the “ Cloister and the 
Hearth.” Now, I have been assured by Charles 
Reade himself that there were twenty years of work 
in that wonderful romance. 

Most probably it will be resolved to make the 
attempt with a story of the present day. The 
present day seems familiar to all—as if it wanted 
no study. Alas! what a delusion! We knowa little 
corner of it; most of us pass our lives among a set 
of people who cling to certain ideas in common, 
and have certain common interests; now and again 
we meet other people who have different ideas. 
But this great world of ours — say, this great world 
of London, of great provincial towns, of English 


country life —has so many sets; there are so many 
interests ; there are so many shibboleths of politics, 
of religion, of social rules, of morals, of manners, 
that no man can know them all. 

A modern story! What story then ? 

If you will take any good and popular novel, you 
will almost always find that the story in its simple 
form is quite old. It is the setting which makes 
it new. Love, constancy, courage, faith, patience, 
endurance, forgiveness, and their opposites are 
themes which are as old as the green hills. In skil- 
ful hands they are ever new. The generations 
come and go— with all of them in succession the 
old stories are acted again; in every one the old 
stories are told again by novelist, poet, dramatist, 
and painter. 

Do not strive, therefore, too anxiously about get- 
ting an original story. Be contented at the outset 
with a simple theme. On the other hand, do not 
take one which has recently been used, and with 
great success. You would not follow Mr. Rider 
Haggard, for instance, into South Africa with a 
romance. And do not worry yourself about being 
very clever in the intricacy of a plot. In other 
words, begin your plot with a single central idea — 
any you please that admits of dramatic treatment 
and can create interest. 

And here is a point on which young writers are 
often shipwrecked. They spend time and dissipate 
the interest in describing at too great length things 
which do not bélong to the main idea of the novel. 
The sense of due proportion in the management of 
the minor points is one of the faculties belonging to 
the natural aptitude or genius for novel-writing. It 
may be cultivated, but it cannot be created. It isa 
part of the dramatic sense. 

As regards the characters, théy have really to be 
all created. Make every one real. Do not intro- 
duce a single character who is not thoroughly real 
to yourself. And remember that they should be 
interesting. Make them comic, or grotesque, or 
pathetic, or wicked, or anything that you please — 
but make them interesting. 

We will suppose that you have, out of your gal- 
lery of portraits, found a group which you think 
will play well into each other’s hands, both for 
harmony of color and for contrast. You have got 
enough to begin with; you will want more as you 
get along. But by this time, if you have the natu- 
ral aptitude for the profession, you will find, to 
your great surprise, that you have enlisted a little 
band of helpers-on whom at first you did not per- 
haps reckon. Your characters will now be living in 
your brain and working independently. They will 
be making by themselves a hundred combinations 
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and conversations. They will be providing you 
with incidents; they will be with you always; they 
will complete for you, without any further effort 
on your part, the first rough draft ; they will fill in 
the details. Nobody who has not experienced this 
spontaneous working of the brain can quite under- 
stand how much is done in this way by the charac- 
ters themselves. The reason I take to be this, that 
the moment they become to their creator alive— 
men and women—certain things become impossi- 
ble, and certain things become necessary. They 
become subject to fate. They have to meet the 
fortune that the gods have in store for them. 

Lastly, we come to the most important thing of 
all—the telling of the story. And, first, it has got 
to be begun. 

It is not absolutely necessary that the reader 
should be seized at the very outset with the grip of 
the story. Some of the very best novels in the lan- 
guage begin very quietly. Yet a young writer will 
do well to begin, if possible, with dramatic force — 
to indicate, at the outset, something of what is to 
follow. For instance, the French writers of the 
Gaboriau school always begin with the crime which 
is afterwards to be detected. Strike a strong note. 
The pianist when he sits down to play looks round 
first to command attention, and then brings his 
hand down with a strong chord, which makes his 
hearers jump, and startles them into silence. 
Let your opening chapter be one of strength, inci- 
dent, animation, and promise. Reserve explana- 
tions. As regards these, indeed, remember that, 
though it may be necessary for you yourself to 
know all about your heroine, —the history of her 
early childhood, her favorite puddings, and even 
her relations with the dentist, — your readers want 
to know little more than that she lived and moved 
in certain circles, and was a dear, sweet creature, 
beloved by all. 

The kind of writing which opens a story in most 
young ladies’ manuscripts is the following : — 

“ Maria Linda had been the daughter of a gallant 
officer, who had fallen while gallantly leading his 
company on the fatal slopes of Tel-el-Kebir. She 
had been brought up in the stately home of her 
aged grandmother, to whom she was passionately 
attached. She had deeply mourned the loss of her 
parents, for her mother quickly drooped and sank 
on hearing that her lover-husband was no more. 
The orphan girl had run wild in the park ; she had 
teased the lives of her governesses ; she had romped 
with the dogs, and she had ridden the ponies ; she 
had run about unreproved and alone in the village, 
and among her grandfather’s tenants — the darling 
and pride of all. She had an education,” etc. 


To avoid dropping into this style, I would recom- 
mend a rigid abstinence from the pluperfect. 

Explanations there must be, but they may often 
be conveyed bit by bit, with a little dialogue, with a 
line here and a paragraph there, so as to inform 
the reader of anything necessary. 

As to dialogue, remember that your characters 
should reveal themselves in dialogue as much as in 
action. They must speak as they think, each after 
his own manner. It is true that in real life most 
people seem to speak with the same forms, and 
fashions, and formule; make the same little jokes, 
and employ the same little metaphors; going on 
with these without the least sense of weariness till 
the stage, or the novel, or a comic paper supplies 
them with a new set. You must, therefore, in 
dialogue, as I have already said, exaggerate. Your 
talk must be crisp — it must never drag, and, above 
all, it must not be too long. 

At every stage of the work compare your novel 
with a picture or with a play. If with a picture, 
then look out for faults of drawing, for bad group- 
ing, for false effects of light. If with a play, con- 
sider that the dialogue must always belong to the 
action; no action, or little, without dialogue. What 
is called “business’’ on the stage — that is action 
apart from dialogue— must be done in the novel 
by description. Therefore, make your descriptions 
short, effective, and animated. 

Animated — always be animated. Animation 
does not mean a great number of incidents; many 
very beautiful novels have very little incident. It 
means rather that way of telling a story which 
shows that you are yourself deeply interested in it ; 
that you feel no fatigue or weariness with your 
task; that you love your creations at every step 
more and more; that no one is more truly sorry 
when the story is told than you yourself. _ 

My dear, young lady, the root of the whole mat- 
ter lies in this. If you are yourself truly, gen- 
uinely, deeply interested in your characters; if 
while you are at work upon them their story be- 
comes your own; if when you think of them or 
write of them your eyes become dim with tears and 
your voice chokes, or you break into laughter or 
smiles; if they have a hundred adventures which 
you do not set down,—then, indeed, I think you 
will not be able to tell other people about them 
without moving their hearts as well as carrying 
them along with you. But you will do this all the 
more readily if you have first studied the rules of 
the art which you wishto practice. If the critics 
would also bear them in mind, many a word in 
season might be uttered in the reviews. — Walter 
Besant, in Atlanta. 
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A complete file of THE AUTHOR should be 
in every writer’s library. 


The defeat of the International Copyright 
Bill has keenly disappointed all who were in- 


terested in its success. Their hope must now 
be deferred for another year. Then, we trust, 
a majority of Congressmen will be found on the 
side of honesty and fair play. 


John W. Lovell, representing the company 
that has recently acquired control of all the 
principal “ series” of reprints of foreign books, 
writes to the Vew York Tribune to deny that a 
book trust has been formed, and to say that 
“whatever opposition has been developed 
against the copyright bill does not come from 
the publishers of cheap reprints of foreign 
books.” He admits that there is a movement 
to advance and control the price of reprints, but 
adds that “the advance in prices will be com- 


pensated for by superiority of manufacture, 
proof pages being more rigidly: revised, the 
quality of material being improved, and the 
binding more durable and attractive.” 


Theodore S. Parvin, of the Iowa Masonic 
Library, at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has undertaken 
the useful task of making a list of Iowa authors 
and collecting their works, to be deposited in 
the Masonic Library, and classified as the 
“Towa Department.” The second edition of 
his list includes the names of more than 300 
Iowa authors, some of whom have published 
from two to tenvolumes. The whole idea is an 
admirable one, and it would help the growth of 
literature in the whole country if Mr. Parvin’s 
example could be followed in other states. 


“THE WRITER” FOR MAY. 


THE WRITER for May contains the following 
articles: “Writing for Readers,” by David 
Wallace ; “ Rejection and Dejection,” by Frank 
Dee; “Journalists and Biblical Study,” by 
George B. Perry; “The Writer and His Hire 
—A Parable,” by Eleanor W. F. Bates; “The 
Care of the Eyes,” by Charles H. May, M. D.; 
“Old Advice for New Writers,” by Mona 
Fargher Purdy; “ How to Write Rapidly,” by 
J. C. Moffet; “ The Bible in Romance,” by M. 
J. Adams; “A Brotherhood of the Pen,” by 
Franklin P. Smith; “What Young Authors 
Should Read,” by Eva C. Griffith ; and “ Don’ts 
for Young Writers,” by Oliver Jurgensen ; to- 
gether with the usual editorials, queries, book 
reviews, helpful hints and suggestions, refer- 
ence list of literary articles in periodicals, and 
literary news and notes. 


ms 


SEX IN LITERATURE. 





It is not to be wished that women should affect 
mannishness in their writing any more than that 
men should become womanish. There is a ground 
upon which both can meet on terms of equality, 
retaining their separate attributes, and yet exchang- 
ing them to some extent —that is, the ground of 
their art. Coleridge was, perhaps, the first thinker 
who brought out distinctly the principle that the 
highest creative genius in a man must include the 
feminine quality. At all events, every one now 
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recognizes the truth of this; and, therefore, we must 
accept the converse, that the greatest imaginative 
genius in a woman must include something of the 
masculine quality. The tenderness, the intuitive 
comprehension of moods or sentiments, the breadth 
and intensity of emotion in Robert Browning do 
not for a moment hide the masculine nature of his 
mental action ; the close-grained, robust muscular- 
ity of thought, as we may say, which is one of his 
greatest traits. Nor did the intellect of Mrs. Brown- 
ing, though strong and direct beyond that of the 
average of her sex, and fitted to grapple with severe 
facts or hard problems, make her any the less truly 
or obviously a women in her poetry. George Eliot 
and George Sand did the work, surely, of men in 
literature, so far as strength and grasp are con- 
cerned. They illustrate that converse of Coleridge’s 
proposition which I have just drawn out. Yet the 
last and closest analysis would be likely to reveal a 
preponderant influence of the writer’s sex, even in 
George Eliot and George Sand. This is quite nat- 
ural; nor do we want to have the male or the fe- 
male mind transformed one into the other. Either 
may include, say, an octave of the other’s natural 
register ; just as there are men with high tenor 
voices and women with deep contralto tones, the 
timbre of which, however, discriminates them. The 
discrimination cannot be made so easily nor so 
sharply in literature; but this image will suggest 
my meaning. In fact, as was remarked before, 
women’s writings may often be mistaken for men’s. 
But I think it has now been shown that the woman 
in such a case need not lose or in any way discredit 
her feminine nature. — G. P. Lathrop, in the North 
American Review for May. 


m~ 
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QUERIES. 





{ Readers of THe AUTHOR are invited to answer questions 
asked in this department. Replies should be brief and to the 
point, and they should always mention the number of the ques- 
tion answered. ] 


No. 56. — Is the name “Jules Verne” a pseudo- 


nym? G. S. 

WasuincTon, D. C. 

No. 57. — Somewhere in the writings of Lord 
Bacon he has some lines ( poetry ) in defence of the 
“upright conscience.” Somewhere in Shake- 
speare’s play of Henry VI., Part 2, there are some 
lines upon the same subject ( upright conscience ). 
I wish to inquire where it is in the works of Bacon 
that the lines occur, or, better still, whether any one 
can furnish the lines. Also, I want to inquire in 
what act and what scene of Henry VI., Part 2, the 


other lines occur. The late John Weiss thought 

that a comparison of these lines would be convinc- 

ing evidence that Bacon was not the author of the 

so-called Shakespearian plays. J. J. W. 
Locust VALLgEy, N. Y. 


No. 58.— Will some reader of THE AUTHOR 
kindly answer the following questions: (1.) “ Who 
is the present Lady Brassy? (2.) Did Sir Thomas 
marry a second time? (3.) Lady Brassy, author 
of “ The Voyage in the Sunbeam,” died, and was 
buried at sea; when? and where? (4.) Where in 
Europe is L. M. Alcott’s little niece, the danghter 
of “ Amy,” living? A. R. Y. 

Davenport, Iowa. 


No. 59.—Can any of the readers of THE 
AUTHOR give me any information of the author of 
“Dora Thorn”? Also, where can I obtain the 
dramatic poem called “The Mask”? EF. 

Boston, Mass. 


QUERIES ANSWERED. 


No. g.— “ Bolus Hankus” was written by W. J. 
Lampton, who was, at the time of its writing, con- 
nected with the Commercial Traveller, then pub- 
lished in Cincinnati, O. He was at one time con- 
nected with the Louisville Courier-Fournal, for 
which paper he wrote his “Mary Jane” sketches. 
For the past four years he has been in Washington, 
D. C., where he devotes his time to journalism. 
Some of his articles bear the signature of “ Silas 
Lapham.” In speaking to me of his story, “ Bolus 
Hankus,” Mr. Lampton stated that near his ‘home 
in Ashland, Ky., lived an old man by that name, 
and it had so impressed itself upon his fancy in 
boyhood that he determined to let it see the light 
some day in print. The result was the short story 
entitled “ Bolus Hankus,” of which “C. H. F.” 
asks to know the author. F. L. H. 

DanviLte, Ky. 


No. 54.— The poem inquired about appeared in 
the Amercian Freemason (Cincinnati) in 1867. 
Another poem accompanied it, which was read at 
the then last commencement of Yale College, by 
the author, Mr. Finch. By some mistake the other, 
called “ The Engine Song,” was not read at that 
time. The quotation given by the querist is not 
exactly like my copy. I have both poems copied 
in a book in full, and just as they were published. 


SPENCER, Mass. P. & 


No. 56.—Jules Verne lives at Amiens, the 
capital of the department of Somme, France. By 
birth he is a Pole, and his family name is Olchewitz. 
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He left Warsaw for Paris when he was eighteen. 

Casting about for a pen-name, he adopted the ex- 

pedient of translating the initial syllables of his 

family name (which in English means “ beech ” ) 

into its French equivalent, “ Verne.” B. N. 
PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT WRITERS. 


Guiney.—A _ brilliant young Boston woman is 
Louise Imogen Guiney, the only child of General 
Guiney, who died soon after the war from wounds 
received in his heroic service. This “sunny young 
Greek,” as she has been well named, was born in 
Boston in 1861, and educated at the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart, in Providence, R. I. While still in 
school she began contributing verses to The Pilot, 
over the signature of “ P. O. L.,” and was for along 
time taken for some prankish college boy rather 
than a young girl. She was hardly twenty-three 
when she published her first volume of poems, 
“Songs at the Start,” which was soon followed 
by “The White Sail and Other Poems,” “Goose- 
quill Papefs,” a volume of prose, and a little collec- 
tion of stories called “ Brownies and Bogies.” A 
great honor was conferred upon the young girl in 
1885, when, at the memorial meeting for General 
Grant, held in Tremont Temple, October 22, she 
was invited to write the “ode” for this impressive 
occasion. The oration was given by Henry Ward 
Beecher. Her poetic gift is in the heroic vein. She 
is an excellent Latin scholar, and has so much of 
the classic spirit that she has suggested the sobri- 
quet of the “sunny young Greek.” Miss Guiney 
is now in London, engaged in literary work. She is 
of medium height, slender, and supple as a reed, 
with flowing hair, dark eyes, and pale, clear com- 
plexion —a face full of laughing animation, and 
seldom caught in repose. She is a famous pedes- 
trienne, making nothing of a ten-mile walk, and has 
an insouciant grace that is instantly captivating. 
— Lilian Whiting, in the New York Press. 

Johnson. — Among the best-known men of New 
York City is Rossiter Johnson, the editor of 
“Appleton’s Annual Cyclopzdia,” and perhaps 
better known as the editor of the Little Classics 
Series published in Boston a dozen years ago. He 
began life as a newspaper man, but soon branched 
off into book-making. He is secretary of the 
Authors’ Club, and in this capacity has recently pre- 
pared the book of the club, which has a unique 
cover. It was prepared so as to be ready for the 
members on the anniversary of Washington Irving’s 
birthday, April 3, and on the cover is the following 


quotation: ‘ Take my word for it, the only happy 
author in this world is he who is below the care of 
reputation,” so arranged as if a torn sheet of manu- 
script in Irving’s handwriting had fallen on the 
printed page, so as to connect with the text. This 
is something unique in the way of a cover, and is 
Mr. Johnson’s own design. — New York Star. 
King. — Captain Charles King, U.S. A., who of 
late years has become one of the most prolific and 
popular novelists of the day, although forty-six years 
of age, would not be taken for over thirty-four 
or thirty-five. He has merry, twinkling eyes of 
hazel hue, which sparkle behind a pair of glasses. 
His boyish moustache is of a sandy color, from the 
effect of the Arizona sun, and his hair is somewhat 
darker, with just the least inclination to curl. His 
forehead is high, and his hair is parted very close 
to the middle. Built like an Adonis, his step light, 
movements military, Captain King looks every inch 
a soldier. In answer to a reporter’s questions, hé 
said: “ You want to know about my novel-writing? 
Well, we will start away back in the beginning. I 
was born in Albany, N. Y., in 1844, and was raised 
from infancy in Milwaukee, Wis. In 1861, when I 
was seventeen years of age, I enlisted as a drum- 
mer boy to help put down the rebellion. Shortly 
before the assassination of President Lincoln he 
sent me to West Point. After my graduation I 
went with the Seventh Regiment, and rose to the 
rank of captain. My regiment scoured all over the 
Western frontier, and in one of the Indian cam- 
paigns I was wounded, and afterward placed on the 
retired list. My right shoulder was shattered by a 
redskin’s bullet, and it now troubles me at times 
with neuralgic pains. I was retired in 1879, and 
came back to my old home in 1880 to stay. I got to 
be professor of military science and tactics for the 
University of Wisconsin, at Madison, and was 
afterward made inspector-general of the state, which 
position I still hold. When I arrived home I found 
that my people had a wrong impression of the peo- 
ple in the army inthe West. They seemed to think 
they led a dawdling life,and spent their time in 
drinking beer and playing poker. Finding my peo- 
ple so wrongly impressed with army life, I wrote a 
series of sketches for the Milwaukee Sentinel de- 
scriptive of one campaign under General Crook, who 
so recently died. These sketches led to a demand 
for more. The next piece of work I did was the 
writing of a story for Zzppincott’s, entitled “The 
Colonel’s Daughter,” which was published in book 
form. I then took up the fortunes of my regiment 
in Montana and Dakota. My main work is now 
with Zippincott’s, for which magazine I am writing 
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stories of frontier life and my army experiences 
since the civil war. Frankly, I can’t say that I en- 
joy writing. I only write now because the people 
demand it, and I feel grateful for the interest they 
have taken in my efforts to show what army life 
really is. My work is well paid for, — in fact, better 
than it deserves. I write mostly in the morning. 
I have my ‘den’ at home, and go there immediately 
after breakfast. After attending to my correspond- 
ence, I take up my work. I write my novels with 
pencil, and then dictate it into my phonograph. A 
transcriber copies it from the phonograph on to a 
typewriter. I dine early, — at 1.30 o’clock, — and do 
no work after dinner.” — Louisville Courier-Fournal. 

Kipling. — Two small rooms connected by a tiny 
hall afford sufficient space to contain Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, the literary hero of the present hour, “ the 
man who came from nowhere,” as he himself re- 
marks, and who a year ago was consciously nothing 
in the literary world, though even had he died then, 
his works must have lived and spoken to posterity 
none the less. A short, but broadly-figured, man, 
dark, with blue eyes and a resolute jaw, still quite 
young, — he is not yet twenty-five, — but with a face 
on which time and incident have prematurely traced 
many tell-tale marks, meets.you on the threshold, 
and looks at you somewhat cynically through his 
spectacles with divided lens. He is in working 
dress, — a loose dark suit, buttoned high to the 
throat, like a workman’s blouse, — and wears a tas- 
selless scarlet fez, which he has a habit of thrust- 
ing backward, as though to ease his brow from even 
this slight restraint; and he seems disproportion- 
ately pleased when you beg that he will not lay 
aside the pipe, which you can see at first glance is a 
tried, familiar friend. Above his mantelpiece are a 
sample of the new magazine rifle and a box of 
black Indian cheroots, and on the sideboard stands 
a mighty tobacco jar, this being flanked on either 
side by a whiskey decanter and a siphon of soda 
water, unfailing reminders of days spent in India, 
sometimes in the lap of luxury, but often exposed 
to the climatic terrors of blinding sunshine and 
dry hot winds, which Mr. Kipling so graphically 
describes in many .of his books. Just above 
this hangs a rack of pipes, beside a map of 
Afghanistan; while a battered despatch box, 
which has been all ‘round the world, a pile of 
scrap-books and old “ ///ustrateds” of the mutiny 
and the Crimea, and a_ bundle of fishing- 
rods complete this much of the surroundings. 
In a quaint Dutch bureau, in brown oak, with 
twisted brass handles, reposes a heap of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s “copy.” Pioneer letters of “From Sea to 


Sea,” East End observations for future use, military 
pamphlets, notes and notions from India ( “every 
one of which,” he mentions in parenthesis, “I owe 
to my father”), and, in very small characteristic 
handwriting, the manuscript of a forthcoming novel, 
already promised to the public in “Plain Tales 
From the Hills,” which will be called “ Mother 
Maturin.” All are very neatly labelled, and in 
queer proximity to them are discovered fishing 
tackle, Nottingham reels, winches, and flies. From 
another recess Mr. Kipling brings for your enjoy- 
ment a set of sepia and line drawings by his father, 
which were designed to illustrate his book, “In 
Black and White ” — charming sketches every one, 
from the first, which shows the kitmatghar of the 
introduction salaaming, with the words, “ This is 
my work,” to the last, where the author himself is 
shown looking down through his glasses to the 
paper whereon he has just inscribed the always 
grateful word “ Finis.” Close by stands the writing 
table at which such excellent work has been lately 
done. It is large and business-like, with more 
pigeon-holes, more manuscripts, gnd in one drawer 
a collection of press notices, which surely have told 
more flattering tales than even Hope dared whisper 
one short year ago. On all that concerns India, 
the land of his birth, he feels very strongly, and 
speaks on debatable questions with a calm assur- 
ance of knowledge, which at least carries conviction 
as you listen to his “I have seen” or “Here I 
know,” that drives home an indictment of the ends 
and methods of the National Congress. Then, 
checking himself with, “ But what do you care for 
these things in England?” he envelops himself in 
a smoke cloud, and speaks of lighter matters. He 
himself came over from India when only five years 
old to be educated, and returned there at the age 
of sixteen, patiently serving seven years’ appren- 
ticeship to literature as preparation for the fame he 
has won now. The name of Rudyard Kipling has 
been a household word in the Punjaub and north- 
west provinces, and is almost equally well known 
through the presidencies of Madras and Bombay. 
Rarely a day passed but something from his pen 
appeared in the daily papers, the Pioneer or Civil 
and Military Gazette. The editors of both the 
papers which profited by his contributions pre- 
ferred to obtain from him leaders and paragraphs, 
only allowing “Plain Tales” and “ Departmental 
Ditties” to appear as a favor, and regarding 
their production as an amiable eccentricity. On 
his arrival in England, just six months ago, Mr. 
Kipling was besieged by editors asking for his 
work, and his one difficulty has been not to yield to 
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the temptation of doing too much in response to 
their demands. He works on an average ten hours 
in the twenty-four, his best time being at night, 
when he sits up until two or three. Mr. Kipling’s 
sketches of native Indian life are the result of 
conscientious labor. His information has been 
obtained at first hand in the very heart of native 
cities, in dens no Europeans ever penetrated before ; 
and, with a happy knack of making people talk 
for his entertainment, his researches have been 
facilitated by a perfect mastery of Hindustani as 
taught in books, and also of an inner-life familiar 
tongue, known in India bazaars as “chotee bolee,” 
words of which “women’s talk” is a very free 
translation. Mr. Kipling’s greatest fear is that the 
strong wine of praise which he pressed to his lips 
may make him lose his head, and commit some ex- 
treme literary folly in consequence. “I want to 
give good work ; that is my only concern in life,” he 
says, with unconscious pathos, and when you offer 
him your best felicitations as you leave, he jerks 
back his scarlet fez and smiles queerly: “Up like 
the rocket, down like the stick,” he answers. — Zon- 
don World. 

Sangster.— Mr§. Margaret E. Sangster tells a 
good story on herself. Some years before she 
assumed the editorship of Harfer’s Bazar, a repre- 
sentative of a Brooklyn paper called on her one 
day, and asked for some items about herself, to be 
included in an article on ‘ Brooklyn’s Literary 
Women.” It happened to be Mrs. Sangster’s busy 
morning, so she said, scarcely looking up from her 
work: “Oh, Iam only an ordinary, commonplace 
woman; there is nothing to say about me.” The 
reporter bowed and withdrew. In abouta week the 
article appeared, and at the end of the list of 
Brooklyn’s famous blues appeared these words: 
“Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster is only an ordinary, 
commonplace woman; there is nothing to say about 
her.” — Munsey’s Weekly. 

Ward. — I was talking yesterday with an intimate 
friend of Mrs. Humphry Ward, who had just re- 
turned from the Russell-square home of the author 
of “ Robert Elsmere.” I learned from him that 
Mrs, Ward has put aside her new novel, owing to 
her labors with the new University Hall movement 
in London, and it is doubtful whether the book will 
see print this year. “What are Mrs. Ward’s 
methods of literary work?” I asked my infor- 
mant. “She is very painstaking in her work, and 
some of the pages of her new novel which she 
showed me were rewritten four times. She makes 
‘heads’ for her chapters and principal incidents, 
and these are blocked off on separate sheets of 


paper, each sheet representing a chapter. She will 
do this over and over at least a half-dozen times, 
transferring incidents from one sheet to another. 
When she finally arranges them to her satisfaction 
she is ready for work, and with the ‘first chapter 
sheet,’ as she calls them, before her, she begins her 
work. She has no difficulty in writing, but it is the 
‘finishing process’ which will make her write and 
rewrite a page over and over. She works slowly, 
and never more than three or four hours at a time. 
She alternates between pen and pencil in her work, 
and often changes them in the middle of a sentence. 
She finished one of the chapters of ‘ Elsmere’ in 
my presence while reading in her study, and I was 
very much interested in the process of which I was 
a spectator, Mrs. Ward believing that I was deeply 
buried in my newspaper. She is a very interesting 
woman, bright in conversation, even-dispositioned, 
and has a wonderful tact of retaining friendships.” 
— Edward W. Bok’s Syndicate Letter. 


Wilcox. — Not long ago, I heard a man say: “I 
have known a few handsome literary women, but I 
never saw one with a beautiful hand. They are 
always masculine, and usually the joints are en- 
larged from the constant use of the pen.” My 
thoughts reverted to the prettiest feminine hands I 
have ever seen, those of Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
The “ Poet of Passion” has the delicate tapering 
fingers, the firm, pink palm, the smooth, white skin, 
and the dainty wrist that constitute the ideal hand, 
and she certainly does a remarkable amount of 
writing. But, better than all, they are womanly 
hands in the truest sense of the word, for they are 
not only beautiful when dispensing the hospitality 
of her pretty home, but they are always outstretched 
in help to the young and struggling writer, to the 
forlorn and friendless, and her good deeds will 
sometime get found out, though she is careful not 
to let her “right hand know what her left hand 


doeth.” A. 
gi 


LITERARY NEWS AND NOTES. 





Three cash prizes, of fifty, thirty, and twenty dol- 
lars, respectively, are offered by Pudlic Opinion, the 
eclectic weekly magazine of Washington, D. C., for 
the three best essays, not exceeding two thousand 
words, on the subject: “The Study of Current 
Topics as a Feature of School, Academic, and Col- 
lege Education.” The papers must reach Pxdlic 
Opinion before June 15. 

Mrs. Mary J. Holmes is just starting on a journey 
to Alaska. She is writing a new novel, to be called 
“ Marguerite.” 
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Harrie Irving Hancock, of Boston, has signed an 
exclusive contract for juvenile serials for a term of 
years with Norman L. Munro,of New York, pub- 
lisher of Golden Hours. Mr. Hancock is one of 
our younger generation of authors. He is success- 
ful, and has put some good work into the field of 
fiction. 

Stanley’s new book will be issued about the 
second week in June. The Pal/ Mall Gazette points 
out that while the English edition will cost $10.50, 
the French, which will appear at the same time, 
will be only $6. The first English edition will 
comprise 12,000 copies. 

Mrs. Florine Thayer McCray, who has sailed for 
Europe, takes the trip on the first proceeds of her 
latest book, “The Life Work of the Author of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Mr. McCray accompanies 
his wife. He is one of the prominent insurance men 
of Hartford, Conn. 


Sir Edwin Arnold, author of “The Light of 
Asia,” is occupying his leisure in Japan with the 
composition of a new epic poem. Its title will be 
“The Light of the World,” and the subject the 
Founder of Christianity and his doctrines. 


O. H. Rothacker, formerly editor-in-chief of the 
Omaha Republican, and the author of “The Man 
with a Mine,” and other works, died in Omaha, 
May Io. 

Mr. Howells has returned to Boston from his 
sojourn in New York, and with his wife is settled 
in an attractive apartment hotel on Commonwealth 
avenue. 

The Ladies’ Messenger, published in Houston, 
Texas, appears this month, much enlarged and im- 
proved, with a change of name. It is now Zhe 
Gulf Messenger, and is still under the editorship of 
Mrs. L. E. Foute. 

New York’s new literary weekly, the Saturday 
Evening Gazette, suspended publication after two 
numbers had been issued. 


Mr. Lowell’s physician has absolutely forbidden 
him to visit England this year. 


On the grounds of S. L. Clemens’ summer place 
at Elmira, N. Y., stands a very small wooden build- 
ing, consisting: of a single room. No shade trees 
are within a stone’s throw of the spot, and the hot 
summer sun pours down upon the roof, under 
which, with doors and windows shut, and in an 
atmosphere heavy with cigar smoke, often sits the 
humorist at work. Many of his books have been 
written on the plain pine table, at which, indeed, 
Mr. Clemens claims he does his best work. 


The Mew England Magazine for May opens with 
an article on Mr. Howells, by Hamlin Garland, 
accompanied by a new portrait. 

The next volume in the series of “Great 
Writers *— which is not, however, to be published 
till June— will be “Lord Byron,” by the Hon. 
Roden Noel. 

Some one recently wanted to “write up” Rose 
Terry Cooke, and forthwith wrote to the authoress 
for some “points.” This is the pen portrait Mrs. 
Cooke gave of herself: “I am by no means an 
angel, I assure you, but a hot-tempered, quick- 
tongued, friendly, old woman; very much of a 
woman, in fact, and just bristling with feminine 
faults.” 

Miss Susie M. Best, author of “ ‘The Fallen Pillar 
Saint,” is a young Cincinnati school teacher. She 
was born near Dublin, Ireland, in 1862, and through 
her mother traces her talent to the same family 
heredity as James Montgomery, the poet. 

Mme. Charles Bigot, the author of “ A Foreign 
Match,” just published by A. C. McClurg & Co., of 
Chicago, is the daughter of G. P. A. Healy, the 
well-known American painter, who resides in Paris. 

Miss Louise Meyer, the new Southern writer and 
magazinist, is only eighteen years old. She is the 
only daughter of General Adolph Meyer, was born 
in New Orleans, and raised luxuriously, receiving 
the best education the seminaries of the city 
afforded. 

An illustrated book of fairy stories is promised 
by Mabel Louise. Fuller, of Boston, whose novel, 
“The Aspen Shade,” received such a cordial recep- 
tion. The title is to be “ Prince Merryheart.” 

Amélie Rives, who was recently prostrated in 
Paris by a serious illness, is said to be completely 
restored, and at work once more. She is one of the 
most diligent pupils in Lasar’s studio. 

Sefior Don José Zorilla, who was crowned Poet 
Laureate of Spain a year ago, has recently died, at 
the age of seventy-three. 


Frank C. McGurrin, of Salt Lake City, who for 
four years has been the official stenographer of the 
Third District Court of Utah, recently copied on 
the typewriter 7,200 words of unfamiliar matter in 
one hour and twenty minutes, or at the rate of 
ninety words a minute for the whole time. In 
writing shorthand, Fred Ireland and Edmund 
Daniel, both official reporters of the Wayne 
( Mich.) circuit court, have recently made a record 
of 232 words a minute for twenty-five minutes, 
writing unfamiliar matter. 
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Sarah K. Bolton will soon publish a book called 
“English Authors of the Nineteenth Century.” 

A friend recently asked Charles Dudley Warner 
to write his name in a copy of “My Summer in a 
Garden.” Mr. Warner complied, and added: “ If 
you follow the precepts of this treatise on morals, 
you may get to heaven.” 

The London Telegraph pays George, Augustus 
Sala, the British journalist, $10,000 a year for con- 
tributing four editorials a week. 

Professor A. S. Hardy, of Dartmouth College, 
will start for Japan in June. He will be absent 
about three months. 

All official government publications in England 
are copyrighted by Queen Victoria. 

The day after Browning's death a speculator 
bought up the entire edition of his last book, then 


just from the press, and made a large sum by sales: 


of copies at extravagant prices. 

The Cassell Publishing Company has several 
stories in press, — “ Two Women, or One?” by 
Henry Harland, and “ Vivier, of Vivier, Longman, 
& Co., Bankers,” by Barclay North, among others. 

Samuel Minturn Peck, the young Alabama poet, 
is over six feet in height, weighs about 210 pounds, 
and has earnest gray eyes, dark brown hair, and a 
golden moustache. He lives in a large old- 
fashioned house in the suburbs of Tuscaloosa, is 
fond of floriculture, is unmarried, and a pet in 
society. His poem, “A Knot of Blue,” has been 
set to music by twelve different composers in this 
country and England. 

The total sale of E. P. Roe’s books up to 
April 10 amounted to 2,027,000 copies. This has 
been divided nearly equally between the cloth- 
bound and the limited editions in paper covers. 
Three cheap editions have been issued from time 
to time in limited numbers, — usually of 100,000 


copies of each book, — and, as a rule, only one book 


has been in the market at a time. 

John G. Whittier has accepted an invitation to 
write a poem of 100 lines or more for the coming 
anniversary celebration in Haverhill. 

The French Academy failed to elect a successor 
to Emile Augier at the regular meeting on April 30. 
There were thirteen candidates. Two had not a 
single vote, and a third had only one. Zola had 
four. Seven ballots were taken without any candi- 
date having the clear majority necessary, and the 
election was then adjourned. At the seventh ballot 
M. Lavisse stood first, but with only ten votes, 
whereas twenty were requisite for election. 


“ Mothers in Fiction,” as found in the works of 
Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Reade, Collins, 
the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” and 
some American authors, is the subject of an essay, 
by Helen Jay, in the number of Harfer’s Bazar for 
May 16. 

E. D. Walker, an editor of the Cosmopolitan, was 
drowned in the Roanoke river, near Weldon, N. C., 
May I. 

A portrait of Murat Halstead, who regularly 
contributes a review of current events of the day 
to the Cosmopolitan magazine, forms the frontis- 
piece of the June number. 

Emma V. Sheridan’s series of “ Maxims ” in Zhe 
Theatre Magazine are attracting considerable atten- 
tion. She is at present the leading lady of the 
Boston Museum. Some of her poems in Zhe 
Theatre are very sweet, and have been extensively 
copied. 

Henry James, whose work as a novelist is seen 
too little nowadays, passes most of his time at pres- 
ent in London and Paris, living the free and easy 
life of a confirmed bachelor. 


Count Tolstoi’s latest novel, “ The Kreutzer Son- 
ata,” which exists in Russia only in manuscript ( its 
publication having been forbidden by the czar ), and 
has not previously appeared in book form in any 
language, has been published ‘in English, in Boston, 
by Benjamin R. Tucker. The novel is the boldest 
work yet written by the Russian master. In St. 
Petersburg and Moscow manuscript copies pass 
from hand to hand, and are read aloud in literary 
circles. 


The first number of a new quarterly journal 
devoted to ecoromics, public law, politics, and 
sociology, called Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, will appear shortly 
in Philadelphia. The magazine will be edited by 
Professor Edmund L. James, of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy, with Professor 
Franklin H. Giddings, of Bryn Mawr College, and 
Dr. R. P. Falkner, of the Wharton School, as 
associate editors. 


James Payn, the English novelist, is a hard 
worker. A short time ago he had five novels run- 
ning in English periodicals. He goes out very 
little, and spends fourteen hours a day in reading 
and writing. He takes no holidays and no exercise, 
and Sundays and.week days to him are very much 
alike. He has written about forty novels, all with 
his own hand. He hasa very, comfortable income 
from his increasing work. 





